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The Adult Education Board and Board of Education for 
Librarianship Offer This Thought-Provoking Contribution 


Preparation for Library 
Adult Education 


HE POSTWAR WORLD is here with its projected plans for an extensive adult educa- 

tion program. Curriculum revision seems to be on the agenda of all library 

school faculties at this time, and it therefore seems not only desirable but of the 
utmost importance to have an exchange of ideas between the practitioner and the instruc- 
tor. The following articles, sponsored by the Subcommittee on Library School Curricula 
of the Adult Education Board, are a first gesture in this direction, but it is hoped that 
further discussion will take place at a not too distant date. 


OR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS adult educa- 
F tion, as a function of the public library, 
has been fully discussed by leaders inside 
and outside of the library profession, and 
its almost limitless potentialities are gener- 
ally accepted in theory if not in practice. 
During this period there has been a great 


deal of interest and activity. Actual in- 
terpretation of library adult education, 
however, has varied from the specialized 
services of a readers adviser to the vague 
generalization that all library service to 
adults is adult education. Despite the fact 
that many libraries have developed effective 
services to adults, the level of performance 
lags far behind the objectives set by such 
recognized authorities as Alvin S. Johnson 
and William S. Learned.. Have not our 
achievements to date been largely in the 
field of good public relations rather than 
genuine education? Good public relations 
are of the utmost importance as they set the 


MiriaM D. TompkKINs 
ANNE M. Boyp 
Sicri A. Epce, Chairman 


stage for the educational program which 
the library alone among community insti- 
tutions is peculiarly qualified to give. But 
a truly educational program calls for ex- 
pert leadership—and leadership requires a 
type of special training which is not now 
provided by the majority of library schools 
in the first-year curriculum. 

The starting point for such a program is 
more careful selection of students. Cyril 
O. Houle, in his challenging article “A 
Community Program for Education,’ says 
that “the preservice education of librarians 
{should be] reoriented around educational 
lines . . . [and] courses in philosophy, psy- 
chology, methods of teaching, and sociology 
[should be prerequisites.]” Although 
courses in sociology, psychology, and, oc- 
casionally, education, are now recommended 

1 Houle, Cyril O. “A Communit 
Education.” In Carnovsky, Leon, and Martin, Lowell 
A., eds, The Library in the Community. Chicago 


University of Chicago, 1944, p. 141 (University o 
Chicago Studies in Library Science). 


Program for 
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prerequisites of most library schools, a 
knowledge of languages is usually the only 
requirement. But even for properly quali- 
fied students, a one-year curriculum is not 
sufficient. Maturity, experience, and con- 
tinual in-service training are indispensable. 


A Major Objective 


IBRARY SCHOOLS are not, however, ab- 
L solved from their responsibility in the 
preparation of adult educators, and to say 
that adult education is a function of all 
courses in the curriculum is to evade the 
issue and to make adult education a by- 
product rather than the major objective 
that it is. Definite measures are required 
to insure consideration of subject matter 
basic to competent performance in library 
adult education. Data obtained in a study 
made in 1943” show that only eight of the 
twenty-three library schools replying to a 
questionnaire had, at that time, introduced 
courses devoted wholly to such subject mat- 
ter. The same questionnaire revealed: a 
tendency on the part of librarians to back 
away from responsibilities demanding ini- 
tiative and aggressive leadership, such as 
organizing and leading discussion groups or 
utilizing newer methods of communication, 
and to register marked disapproval of at- 
tempts to cope with such problems as read- 
ing disability. This last objsction seems 
especially difficult to accept, as an under- 
standing of the reading process is basic for 
those engaged in promoting the dissemina- 
tion of ideas through print. It is the con- 
sensus of the Subcommittee on Library 


2 Edge, Sigrid A. 
Education.” New York City, Columbia University, 


1943. (Unpublished thesis.) 

I WE WOULD ever justify our existence, or 
even begin to fulfil our obligations to 

society in the postwar world, a complete 

revision of library school instructional meth- 


a npoeution for Library Adult 
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School Curricula that specific subjects 
which must be taught include the follow- 
ing: the structure and organization of 
communities ; the aims and objectives of edu- 
cational groups in communities; principles 
and methods of coordinating group educa- 
tional activities. These furnish the basic 
structure, but to help people to educate 
themselves, knowledge of the psychology of 
the reader and of the reading process is 
essential. Familiarity with all that is now 
known of how, what, and why people read, 
and the desire and ability to promote fur- 
ther study of such problems, would seem 
to be the librarian’s special responsibility. 
Some library school faculties express dis- 
couragement over such a program because 
of the limited opportunities available for 
competent graduates. If library school cur- 
ricula are to be revised to include essential 
subjects, then libraries must be revised to 
provide positions which will utilize this type 
of education. Moreover, such positions re- 
quire titles more accurately descriptive than 
“circulation assistants” and “readers advis- 
ers.” Library service is not a retreat from 
responsibilities but a challenge which calls 
for the best effort from the best people. Ca- 
pable people will only be attracted by actual 
demonstrations of the creative opportunities 
which libraries are potentially equipped tu 
offer. 
MiriaM D. TompkKIns, Assistant Professor 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Sicrip A. Epce, Assistant Professor 
School of Library Science 

Simmons College 

Boston 


* 
ods is imperative. Realizing this, I have 
been watching with interest recent library 
school graduates’ adjustments to their first 
positions. Each of several typical repre- 
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sentatives of different library schools, highly 
recommended as trained librarians, was at 
a loss for several months to cope with any 
situation which did not fall neatly within 
the category of the theoretical training re- 
ceived. One went so far as to tell us we 
did everything wrong, because “it was not 
the way he learned routines at library 
school.” 

Today we are emphasizing service and 
the by-passing of unnecessary statistical 
forms and time-consuming routines, so li- 
brary school instruction must necessarily be 
revised and revitalized. Even before a 
change in curriculum, we must change the 
concept that library work is a haven for 
the maimed, the halt, and the eccentric, by 
more selectivity on the part of library 
schools and a more ethical approach toward 
the evaluation of abilities in making recom- 
mendations. No library school or employer 
should continue to give an unqualified 
recommendation of a candidate for a posi- 
tion if the individual is not worthy of that 
consideration. 


Experience Required 


S A FIRST PREREQUISITE for the revision 
A of library science instruction, I would 
suggest an absolute entrance requirement of 
library experience sufficient to give the po- 
tential student a good basic concept of actual 
library work. Similarly, throughout the 
entire course, I would have a laboratory 
system of instruction on the Antioch prin- 
ciple. 

Second, I would recommend the aboli- 
tion of the old lecture method and the 
revitalization of instruction through panel 
discussions or symposiums by experts in the 
fields to be covered. This, naturally, should 
be followed by extensive question periods. 
Actual library problems should be worked 
out in preference to the continual repeating 
of hypothetical ones manufactured solely 
for classroom use. 
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A new course in general psychology for 
librarians must be created. Library school 
graduates should know how to handle a 
casual relationship. I know of no existing 
course which specifically prepares our po- 
tential librarians to get along with the 
public. In librarians must be instilled an 
awareness of age groups, of educational and 
social levels, of working standards. They 
must learn how to evaluate a situation 
adroitly, how to probe, impersonally, the 
mind of the patron so that the information 
furnished actually does fulfil the needs often 
so inarticulately expressed. 


New Approach to Public Relations 


NEW APPROACH to the treatment of 
A public relations must be made by li- 
brary schools. This field of activity is far 
more than just publicity. It is an earnest 
endeavor to cooperate with every individual, 
club, or organization in a community, and to 
positively identify the library with every 
worthwhile activity. A symposium by a 
sociologist, journalist, artist, printer, and 
speech instructor would partially satisfy 
the needs. This should be supplemented 
by discussions of actual library conditions, 
led by librarians working in various fields 
of specialization. 

We must face the fact that there has been 
an increasing tendency to overlook the pro- 
fessionally trained librarian in filling many 
prominent library positions. The technical 
training now provided by our library 
schools has too long ignored the most im- 
portant factor in successful library work— 
human relationships. We must begin now 
to educate for a profession, not merely for 
a job. We must attract to this profession 
those who can and will be both articulate 
and active in their community relationships. 


Donatp W. Kouustept, Librarian 
Grand Rapids Public Library 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HEN Alvin §. Johnson threw down 
W the challenge that the library should 
“boldly take to itself the leadership in adult 
education which it alone is capable of de- 
veloping,” many librarians were skeptical. 
Many still are. Librarians contend that 
their approach is primarily through the indi- 
vidual reader of print. They realize that 
a complete adult education program involves 
activity with groups and with media other 
than print, and they shun the infinite 
amount of hard work involved in organiz- 
ing and publicizing group activity. A ma- 
jor defect in Johnson’s book is that he failed 
to relate this important fact with the li- 
brary function. 


Existing Groups 


F LIBRARIANS had to take the leadership 
| in organizing the groups through which 
adult education could take place, the task 
would indeed be a formidable one. But 
they need not. In every community, ac- 
cording to its size, scores or thousands of 
groups already exist, already conducting 
some kind of adult education—club women, 
with whom the readers adviser soon gets 
acquainted, write papers; service clubs have 
speakers; P.T.A. groups meet to talk about 
their children; labor unions discuss wages 
and working conditions; church groups have 
a definite interest in social as well as re- 
ligious topics. When one considers the 
enormous problems—not only the national 
and international, but the local problems— 
which face every community, the programs 
of these groups add up to far less than that 
necessary to make our democratic way fully 
effective. 

These groups want to do better; they 
need help. Their programs are usually the 
responsibility of the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, who has taken the job 
only because he did not know how to refuse. 
He builds his program by inquiring of his 
friends and by other equally haphazard 
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methods. If, at the library, a desk or de- 
partment existed for exactly such needs as 
his, he would use it. 

Such a service is entirely feasible. It has 
proved itself in a large city like Cleveland; 
it is making rapid progress in a smaller city 
like Akron. How does it function? Sim- 
ply by discovering the need ; compiling, with 
the aid of the patrons, a list of speakers 
who are available locally ; making a catalog 
of, or a collection of, educational films; and, 
most important, selecting a series of sig- 
nificant topics for study. The group ad- 
viser will discuss with the client the interests 
of his group and will lay out for him a 
series of programs, including a proper bal- 
ance of films, speakers, and panel discus- 
sions, not forgetting a list of books and 
perhaps a display or two. It is the readers 
adviser’s technique with books and individ- 
ual readers translated into topics, speakers, 
films, and discussion methods with groups. 
It is difficult to overestimate the effect 
which such a service, properly organized 
and publicized, would have on the group 
activities of a community and, consequently, 
on the education of its adults. 

It will be said: “We are already doing 
this.” I must insist that in few libraries 
is it properly centered in a special place with 
special personnel. 


Personnel and Training 


Wis SORT of personnel and what 


training is needed? In the space left 


to me I can make only a few general state- 


ments. Certainly, the staff must have a 
thorough understanding of the forces which 
mold our society and of the nature and psy- 
chology of different groups, a sincere and en- 
thusiastic interest in people and their group 
activities, and a readers adviser’s knowledge 
of basic books. Courses in sociology and 
allied fields would be highly desirable as 
prerequisite to the library school course. 
Library schools should set up courses in 
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the techniques of group advisory service. 
This would include methods of working 
with different groups, program building, 
specific information on sources of films and 
transcriptions, and the management of these 
materials. Attention should be given to 
means of promotion, including methods of 
reaching groups and organizing institutes. 


* 


HE POSTWAR PROGRAM of the Adult 

Education Board implies an emphasis 
upon the disseminating rather than the col- 
lecting function of the library. Dissemina- 
tion is not a passive process. On the part 
of the librarian, it requires problem-solving 
ability, flexibility, the exercise of skills, and 
the expenditure of considerable strength, 
energy, and ingenuity. The posing of prob- 
lems inherent in library adult education 
and the training in the requisite skills are 
indubitably functions of the schools. It 
seems unlikely that training suitable for 
those who are going to serve in the capacity 
of adult education or reading experts can 
be given in the framework of the basic cur- 
riculum as it now exists. 

A beginning toward courses providing 
training, usually entitled Adult Education 
and Adult Reading Guidance, has already 
been made in many schools, and new de- 
velopments might stem from these. Ob- 
vious possibilities (1) Discussion 
methods. ‘This should include discussion 
principles and methods—as well as a chance 
to participate in a number of discussions— 
relating them to books, films, and record- 
ings, and stressing techniques for getting 
other people to talk. (2) Publicity. There 
might be a question as to the place of such 
acourse. It seems justifiable as an effective 
method of disseminating ideas. The pos- 
sibilities of exhibits as a way of making 
people aware of the bearing of books upon 
human life appear to be practically un- 
touched. A good exhibit says something, 


are: 
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Before we can be very specific about the 
educational needs of such work, we must 
know our objectives. It is important for 
libraries to proceed at once in exploring and 
experimenting in the field of group advisory 
service. 

R. Russet, Munn, Librarian 
Akron Public Library 


* 


and we do not appear to be adept at saying 
anything in terms of our own media; we 
exploit the media instead. (3) Reading 
and personality. The writer frankly dis- 
likes the title but is unable to produce a 
better one. The content of this course 
would include not only consideration of 
personality but would dwell upon the dy- 
namic content of books in relation to the 
lives of human beings. Although this is 
done to some extent in book selection 
courses, it is really the essence of advisory 
work and could be developed into a kind 
of teaching enormously stimulating to both 
student and instructor. It does not matter 
whether the books be old or new—both 
Plato and Arthur Koestler are explosive 
writers. The case history approach might 
be used, working from the reading of the 
student, or, if that proved too difficult, life 
history materials might be utilized. The 
work now done in the exploratory course 
at Sarah Lawrence College: might prove 
to be suggestive here. It may be that 
courses and instructors outside of the schools 
might prove more useful to the future 
specialist in adult education than will our 
own. 

Recognition of the fact that we are train- 
ing not for a job but for a profession might 
help us toward a clearer realization that, 
though all libraries have some basic needs 
in common, all their needs are not identical. 


1 Raushenbush, Esther. 


Literature for Individual 
New York City, Columbia University 
254p. (Sarah Lawrence College Publica- 


Education. 
Press, 1942. 
tions, No. 1.) 
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Effective training for a single job might be 
given, but that is not the function of pro- 
fessional schools. Unless the library profes- 
sion at large believes that it has reached a 
final solution of all of the problems in- 
volved in its disseminating function and 
has established a pattern of service for all 
time, we cannot teach entirely in terms of 


* 


7 HERE IS PROBABLY a general acceptance 
of the statement in the Post-War 
Standards for Public Libraries which says 
that the public library should assemble, pre- 
serve, and organize materials and promote 
their use through stimulation and guidance. 
Theoretically, that is what we are doing. 
But do the facts parallel our theories? Isn’t 
it true that, to a large extent, our training, 
organizational structure, and institutional 
programs are weighted toward the infor- 
mation, reference, and research services, 
which have their base in concrete tasks im- 
plied in “assemble, preserve, and organize”? 

We justify our requests for funds and 
base our oft-repeated assertions that we are 
an instrument for the creation of a social 
intelligence on the fact that our service is a 
large, popular service which makes its im- 
pact through the home loan of books. If 
we are this educational agent, we must 
become more successful in the abstruse tasks 
implied in the terms “stimulation and guid- 
We believe these efforts must be 
the very core of the so-called popular home 
reading or circulation services. This should 
be apparent in a vigorous program which 
should be evaluated in terms other than 
those noted in circulation statistics. 

There are many indications that such a 
program is the goal of various-sized li- 
braries, and there must be ready recognition 
of the fact that staffs are being built to 
carry on such a program. However, the 
extent to which it will become general and 


ance.” 
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contemporary library conditions. To do so 

would be to limit ourselves to a behavior 

pattern which we believe to be not wholly 

effective. 

EvALENE ParSONS JACKSON, Associate 
Professor 

Emory University Library School 

Emory University, Ga. 


* 


the pace at which it will move will be de- 
termined by three elements. They are: 


a. Library school training which recognizes: 

1. That adult education cannot remain 
a specialty to be practiced by a few. 

2. That the basic principles of adult 
education must underlie the general subjects 
and have meaning for special subjects in- 
cluding children’s work. 

b. Adequate in-service training of present 
staffs. 

c. The attitude and interest of administra- 
tors and subadministrators. 


There is a definite relationship between 
a and b. Library schools should not 
be asked to train people unless suitable op- 
portunities are waiting for them. Such 
opportunities are dependent on an institu- 
tional program, and that program has to be 
carried forward, at least in part, by those 
trained in the same library schools a num- 
ber of years ago—some of whom have been 
developed to make a real contribution to 
such a program. ‘They also contribute a 
knowledge of books which comes only from 
working with books, and lack of this knowl- 
edge is a handicap to new assistants for 
several years. It is equally necessary that 
they know and understand the library’s or- 
ganization and have a working knowledge 
of the groups in the community. A limited, 
special training, valuable as it is, must be 
supplemented with experience. However, 
the well-trained new graduate will eventu- 
ally find good opportunities and will hasten 
the full development of the program. 
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We believe that this concurrent training 
in library schools and libraries will pro- 
duce staffs equal to the requirements of 
such a program. ‘This personnel should be 
schooled in a positive philosophy on the im- 
portant social significance of the library’s 
educational usefulness; it should have some 
understanding of the psychological and emo- 
tional drives operating on the individual, 
and an awareness of the economic, social, 
and cultural forces at work within the 
community; it should be motivated by a 
sense of the potential power for social good 
represented in the wise use of properly se- 
lected books and allied materials; it should 
not be bound by earlier concepts that stem 
from a less positive, almost laissez-faire 
philosophy ; it should be a resource and aid 
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in the planning activities of the community ; 
it should have a knowledge and under- 
standing of the readers adviser’s service. 
Ultimately, it is the viewpoint of the ad- 
ministrators which will determine the tempo 
of change and the character of the institu- 
tional program. Only the professional or- 
ganizations, national and state, have very 
direct avenues for influencing the thinking 
of those who formulate policies. Therefore, 
it is very. important that A.L.A. assume its 
responsibility in this field and make adequate 
arrangements at Headquarters for work 
which can only be done there. If this is not 
done, there will be a slow march forward, 
regardless of the efforts of the interested. 
RuTH RuTZEN, Assistant Librarian 
Detroit Public Library 


One, TWO, THREE! 


nN Paut Howarp’s APPOINTMENT as Washington representative of American li- 
brarians we have the first tangible evidence of the eventual success of the Library 


Development Fund Campaign which is being so loyally supported by librarians, trustees, 
and friends of libraries. 
From the vantage point of the development fund desk this campaign looks like a 


veritable race. 


Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, North Dakota, Utah, and Washington have 


reached the finish line and have not even paused for breath. They really seem to be on 
their way around the track again, for each is far over its quota. Puerto Rico has finished, 


too, with flags flying—a full 100 per cent. 


Michigan is pulling a little ahead of Oregon, and we are wondering which will come 
in first. Michigan is 96 per cent, four points ahead, but the score changes daily. 

New Mexico and Hawaii are neck and neck—go per cent each. We'll have to watch 
the date lines to settle this fairly, because the Pacific mails are so irregular just now. 

Missouri, Ohio, Texas, and Vermont are all in a huddle in third place. We want to 
see who will take the bit in his teeth and pull ahead first. 

Some states were slow in starting; so the campaign has been extended into the fall. 
The important thing is to reach everyone everywhere. 

On August 15 the fund totaled $67,340.48, and contributions big and little come in each 
day. The pledges represent sacrifice on the part of all who give, sacrifice and faith that 
the vision of good, nationwide library service will become a reality. 

Have you signed your contribution card? Why not send it to your local solicitor or 


state director today? 


MurieEv ERNESTINE PERRY, Executive Assistant 
L.D.F. Committee 
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A Report on the Progress and Purposes 
of the A.L.A.’s Newest Division 


The Public Libraries Have a ‘Division’ 


Amy WINSLOW 


ES, the public libraries have a divi- 

sion—organized without much fan- 

fare and not yet very noisy. But 
along with the college and reference librar- 
ians, the catalogers and classifiers, the chil- 
dren’s, school, and “Y.P.” librarians, the 
trustees, the extension librarians, and the 
hospital librarians, we are now able, if we 
choose, to play in a corner by ourselves. 

The American Library Association en- 
courages democratic. self-expression. Its 
new Constitution, approved on June 23, 
1941, provides that any group of three 
hundred or more members interested in the 
same general field of activity may organize 
as a division upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Divisional Relations and by 
vote of the Council. The Constitution fur- 
ther provides for an allocation of mem- 
bership dues, a maximum degree of 
self-management, and for adequate repre- 


@Miss Winstow is librarian of the Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, a member of the A.L.A. 
Executive Board, and president of the Division of 
Public Libraries. She attended Earlham College, the 
New York State Library School, and the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, and 
taught for a short time in the Union City, Ind., high 
school. Her library experience has included various 
positions in the branches of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, the Iowa State College Library, the Indian- 
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sentation on the Council of the A.L.A. A 
division, therefore, may not only paddle 
its own canoe, but retains a voice in the af- 
fairs of the parent organization. Its indi- 
vidual members do not cease to be members 
of the A.L.A. They participate in election 
of its officers, they may serve on its boards 
and committees, and they may contribute, 
protest, and vocalize to the full extent of 
their individual inclination and capacity. 

The Division of Public Libraries has 
therefore come into being. Why so late? 
The answer to that question is merely that 
we did not ask for it. The A.L.A. does no 
instigating—the formation of a division is 
entirely a democratic process, having its in- 
centive in the grass roots. In the case of 
public libraries, there was no existing 
nucleus, as was true of other groups which 
organized earlier. Our interests were 
represented in many round tables and sec- 
tions; we did not think of ourselves as a 
public librarians’ “group.” Carl Vitz was. 
perhaps our first “grass root.” It was largely 
through his interest and effort, ably abetted 
by Wayne Shirley as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Divisional Relations, that a peti- 
tion from nearly 1200 members was pre- 
sented to the Council in March 1944, 
requesting approval of a division of public 
libraries. 

Mr. Vitz, in order to start the machinery, 
appointed a committee to draft a temporary 
constitution. Under its provisions an or- 
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ganizational meeting was held on Oct. 15, 
1944, following the meeting of the A.L.A. 
Council. 

The temporary constitution provided 
that the then existent round tables of the 
A.L.A. might become sections of the new 
division upon indication of interest. Eight 
sections, therefore, were in at the start, and 
their chairmen became provisional directors 
of the division. The sections to date are 
as follows: Adult Education; Branch Li- 
brarians; Business and Technology; Lend- 
ing; Librarians of Large Public Libraries; 
Order and Book Selection; Service Librar- 
ians; and Small Libraries. The board of 
directors, therefore, includes representatives 
of various interests and types of libraries. 
Small libraries and Canadian libraries have 
a spokesman in the person of Annie I. 
Hume, Willistead Library, Windsor, Ont., 
Canada. Librarians with special subject 
interests in the fields of business and tech- 
nology are represented by Milton A. 
Drescher, of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary; service librarians, by Isabel DuBois, 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, U.S. 
Navy Department. Instead of repeating 
here all names of officers and the board of 
directors, the reader is referred to the 


4.L.A. Handbook, Dec. 15, 1944, p. H- 
47-48. (See also p. 277.) 


Provisional Officers 


ROVISIONAL OFFICERS were elected at 
Pp the organizational meeting to serve until 
formal elections could take place in connec- 
tion with the next national conference. Lack 
of such a conference threatens to transform 
these hapless individuals into officers in per- 
petuity. 

Getting under way without benefit of 
“confer-ence” has presented difficulties. 
Group discussion of objectives, needed proj- 
ects, and long-range planning is greatly 
needed. However, a considerable amount 
of machinery is in motion. A committee to 
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study and define groups and interests and 
to draw up a plan of organization has de- 
liberated and reported to the board of direc- 
tors. This committee (Richard B. Sealock, 
chairman) confronted several complex 
problems. Many special interests, now or- 
ganized as round tables or meeting at 
A.L.A. conferences in informal discussion 
groups or finding expression through A.L.A. 
committees, are found in public libraries, 
Whether these should organize as sections 
of the Division of Public Libraries or 
whether many of them might find satisfac- 
tion in more informal group discussions or 
through the establishment of round tables 
within the division, is a question requiring 
further careful exploration and discussion. 
A multiplicity of sections would result in an 
unwieldy board of directors, a dissipation 
of funds if allocations are made to each sec- 
tion, and an increasing number of possibly 
overlapping committees if each section uses 
its authority to create its own committees. 
There was a strong feeling on the part of 
the Sealock committee that we should not 
immediately freeze the pattern of sectional 
organization but should allow time for 
group discussions at the next general con- 
ference. 

A Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws (Carl Vitz, and later, Richard B. 
Sealock, chairman) has drawn up a tenta- 
tive draft of a permanent constitution which 
has been approved by the board of direc- 
tors. This will be submitted to the mem- 
bers of the division well before the next 
national conference, at which time it will 
be submitted for vote. A Publications 
Committee (R. Russell Munn, chairman) 
is investigating our needs in the publication 
field and working out procedures of close 
cooperation with the A.L.A. Editorial Com- 
mittee. Finally, a Nominating Committee 
will shortly submit names to members for 
election of our five or six representatives on 
the A.L.A. Council. (The number of such 
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representatives is determined by the size 
of divisional membership.) 

Just where do we go from here? That 
is for the members to decide. But, 
first, there must be more members. To 
date, only 1295 A.L.A. members have sig- 
nified their desire to become members of 
the division. At this point let me become 
exhortative—didactic, if you will. There 
seems to be a tendency on the part of li- 
brarians to become extremely individualistic 
when discussing membership in a national 
association. ‘What do I get out of it?” is 
a common question. That is a new note, 
and I am willing to open debate on the sub- 
ject by opining that a professional association 
does not and should not exist for benefit to 
the individual, per se. We join with others 
in our profession because we believe in li- 
braries and because we know that many 
working together can do more for libraries 
than each of us can do alone in his own little 
puddle. It seems to me that this desire to 
cooperate with others, in maximum numbers 
and strength, is a good barometer of one’s 
professional interest. It should be a test for 
employment. Nonmembership boils down 
to stealing a ride. 

As the Division of Public Libraries de- 
velops, I hope that its officers and its mem- 
bers will keep in mind that it is first of all 
a part of the American Library Association. 
Under the divisional type of organization, 
the problems of integration and coordina- 
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tion will become increasingly complex. It 
will be difficult to avoid duplication of ac- 
tivities and to resist lone-wolf tendencies. 
We like to stand alone, but so did the 
United States between two World Wars. 
Isolationism is outmoded on the interna- 
tional scene and, let us hope, among librar- 
ians as well. There are two meanings of 
the word “division.” We can become a 
“part” or a “separation.” Let us make our 
stand, not upon our rights, but upon our 
contribution. 

The members of the division will deter- 
mine its directions and its policies. For the 
time being, there is no opportunity for group 
discussion ; but each member is urged to ex- 
press himself by letter to any one of the 
officers of the division or of the sections. 
In this number of the Bulletin (p. 288) an 
opportunity is given for you to voice an 
opinion on publication policies. A large 
response will be appreciated and will be 
given careful consideration. 


Our Executive Secretary 


HIS ARTICLE will not be complete with- 
fpr mention of the outstanding services 
of our elected secretary, Julia Wright Mer- 
rill. The division has been very fortunate, 
in the organization period, to have a mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Headquarters staff in this 
crucial position. Her wide experience and 
wisdom have been invaluable at every stage 
of development. 


* 


CIENTISTS have measured the mental abilities of all races in the world and have reached 
S this conclusion: given good food, decent environment, and opportunities, any race of 
. As the world emerges from the 
war, it will emerge into a new competition of human brains. The most precious resource 
in the world won’t be coal or oil. It will be brains, When Hitler dreamed of conquering 
the world, he set his 1000 most brilliant scientists to the task. They came appallingly 
close to making that hell on earth come true. 


any color can achieve mentally as well as any other. . . 


From “We Have A Common Cause” 
by Joseph M. Tewinkle 
PNLA Quarterly, January 1945 





On Organizing Community Support for Library Service, 
Sponsored by the Public Relations Committee 


Inspiration, Information, Invitation 


Francis H. HENSHAW 


OMMUNITY SUPPORT is the founda- 

tion on which the library stands. 

The organization of community 

support for library service, therefore, is not 

a problem to be approached lightly or hap- 
hazardly. 

An analysis of successes and failures in 
organizational efforts shows that there is 
a definite formula for gaining community 
support. This formula has three elements, 
all of which are essential to the success of 
any attempt to organize a community, or 
individual parts thereof, for library service. 
The three elements are: Inspiration, Infor- 
mation, Invitation. The proportion of 
each element in the formula will change 
with different projects, but the successful 
undertaking has all three—and the more 
nearly correct the proportion, the greater 
the success of the project. If the program 
fails, it is safe to assume that one or more 
of these three elements was lacking or that 
the proportions of each were in error. This 
does not miean, of course, that sometimes 


@Mr. Hensuaw has been librarian of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., since 1934. He has 
an A.B. from Occidental College and an M.S. from 
Columbia University School of Library Service, the 
letter of which he obtained through a Carnegie Schol- 
arship. Before going into library work, Mr. Henshaw 
was employed by an insurance company and as an 
assistant manager of the Childs Restaurant Company. 
Besides the Berkshire Athenaeum, he has been an 
qssistant in the Los Angeles Public Library and the 
Queens Borough Public Library. 


external features, such as war conditions, 
will not knock a carefully developed pro- 
gram into a cocked hat. But, barring such 
external and often unavoidable influences, 
if a carefully nurtured project crumbles 
before the eyes, reappraise the proportions 
of the elements used. Give the three ele- 
ments the symbols of X, Y, and Z respec- 
tively. Perhaps the formula used was 3X 
3Y —Z, which would mean that the proj- 
ect was abundantly fed at the beginning 
and then died of malnutrition. A formula 
of 2X 1Y 3Z might have brought it to 
fruition. 

The application of the basic formula can 
best be illustrated by specific examples from 
our experiences in Pittsfield where the 
Berkshire Athenaeum is the public library. 
It is a corporation established by special 
act of the legislature, and its self-perpetuat- 
ing trustees are legally responsible to no 
other authority. Although the city gov- 
ernment has no legal control over the ac- 
tions of the trustees, there is a close 
practical tie to the city administration in 
that the mayor, the city treasurer, and the 
chairman of the school committee are trus- 
tees ex officio. Furthermore, over 85 per 
cent of the library’s money comes from city 
appropriation, and the mayor, as budget- 
maker, has sole authority over the maximum 
amount the library may receive each year 
from the city. The city council may re- 
duce the mayor’s appropriation; it cannot 
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increase it. Therefore, while the athe- 
naeum is legally not a city department, its 
well-being and development are dependent 
upon the financial support granted by the 
mayor and city council. 

In 1934 Pittsfield was feeling the full 
effect of the depression, and the athenaeum’s 
appropriation—never even remotely ade- 
quate—had diminished to the lowest point 
in twelve years. Service was confined to 
the dark and uninviting premises of a build- 
ing the physical inadequacies of which ham- 
pered the work of a staff eager to give 
competent service. It was obvious that 
the community must be organized to support 
the library. 


Inspiration 


y .e imparting of the idea in such a 
manner as to create a desire for its accom- 
plishment 


The community will respond to vision. 
People want the best for themselves and 
their children. They take pride in their city 
and its organizations. They are pleased when 
an institution or its personnel achieve recog- 
nition either in the community or in wider 
fields. Inspiration can be achieved by giving 
people an honest picture of the proposed pro- 
gram in such a way that they will realize 
what its successful completion will mean to 
them, their children, and the community. In- 
spiration must be used judiciously, however, 
and must be strongly backed by Information 
and Invitation. 


The trustees were aware of the need for 
reorganization and in the spring of 1934 
they had taken the vital step essential to 
any library development: a survey by com- 
petent authorities. E. Louise Jones and the 
late Frank P. Hill had made a thorough 
study of the situation, and their report had 
had wide circulation in the city. This 
report covered personnel, book collections, 
procedures, building, and finances, and pre- 
sented recommendations for correction of 
existing faults and expansion of services 
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to the community. This survey was not 
meant as an exact program for future ac- 
tion, nor was it to be followed slavishly 
so that it might become a hindrance rather 
than a help. Rather was it meant as a 
point of departure and a general guide 
which could be referred to from time to 
time as a means of estimating the general 
advance of the library. 


Shock Therapy—A Valuable Tool 


N A SITUATION similar to Pittsfield’s in 
1934, in which community indifference 
is the principal obstacle to be overcome, the 
use of a shock technique is advisable. After 
a study of the situation, it became clear 
that drastic action was indicated, action 
which would make the entire community 
conscious of the library’s problems and cause 
community-wide comment on the library’s 
activities. Fortunately, such a provocative 
action was easily initiated. By a relatively 
simple rearrangement of the entire contents 
of the library, it was possible to bring light 
into the center of the building through win- 
dows which existed but had long been ob- 
scured by stacks, to create a pleasant and 
inviting reading room (there had been none 
previously), and to bring about increased 
ease of administration and efficiency of op- 
eration through rearrangement of the vari- 
ous collections. The library was closed for 
six weeks (in itself a comment-provoking 
action) ; alterations were carried on with 
as much secrecy as possible, yet with a series 
of newspaper stories and occasional pictures 
which were designed not to inform but to 
arouse curiosity; and finally, the library 
reopened with a well-advertised open house 
which brought user and nonuser alike to 
see the results of the transformation. 
“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans; aim high in hope and work.” 
These words of Daniel H. Burnham might 
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well be adopted as the slogan of every 
library intent on organizing the community 
for library service. In Pittsfield the 1934 
city appropriation for library service to a 
community of fifty thousand people was 
$23,500. It was openly stated that the 
city could not afford to spend more money 
for library service—the age-old “grass will 
grow in the streets” argument—and the 
fact of the depression was continually to 
the fore. The library had two alternatives: 
(1) Should it ask for a couple of thousand 
dollars for this or that extension of service? 
(2) Should it put its cards on the table and 
ask for $50,000, the minimum per capita 
amount needed for adequate service to the 
community? 

It was decided that the latter was the 
proper course to follow. Hence “they 
laughed” when an honest, unpadded budget 
request, calling for an appropriation of 
$50,000, was submitted to the mayor. Of 
course, it was denied, but two things hap- 
pened: first, because it was an itemized list 
of legitimate requests, it placed the burden 
of denial upon the mayor; second, it gave 
public and official notice of the minimum 
goal of the library. The next year a 
similar request was submitted; it was cut 
again but not so deeply. After the mini- 
mum goal had been firmly established in 
both the public and the official mind, only 
relatively small increases were requested 
each year. Each year they have been 
granted without question, until today the 
annual appropriation is $55,000. Our new 
goal is $1.50 per capita. 


Service on a Shoestring 


S A GENERAL RULE, service must precede 
A the appropriations. Too many good 
projects have failed because it was felt that 
funds should be in hand before beginning 
needed service. Our practice of starting 
services on a shoestring and then asking 
for increased appropriations when the ac- 
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tivities have shown their value, has many 
drawbacks and headaches; but our experi- 
ence has shown that it is the surest way of 
bringing about steady development of the 
institution. 


Information 


Timely and specific knowledge concern- 
ing the idea and its fulfillment—its aims, 
methods, costs, results, and other vital fac- 
tors 


Give the community honest, complete, and 
interesting information about the library’s 
goals: the work in progress, the difficulties, 
the successes, and the failures. The dictum, 
“never underestimate the public’s intelligence 
nor overestimate its information,” is a sound 
guide to the presentation of information. All 
media should be utilized to tell the story 
again, and again, and again, in ever-varied 
ways. 


Each medium of publicity—newspaper, 
radio, pamphlet, bookmark, book list, book 
talk, and so on—will appeal to certain areas 
of the community and be utterly lost on 
others. Each has to be tailored to fit its 
audience. Its cost in time, effort, materials, 
and money should be considered carefully. 
There is space to consider only the two 
media of greatest value to the organization 
of the community for library service: news- 
papers and radio. 

The library and the newspaper should 
work in closest harmony and partnership, 
for both are selling the same type of serv- 
ices. The newspaper wants stories of hu- 
man interest and features of genuine worth. 
The library can supply both. 

The writing of readable news stories is 
an art which the average librarian has not 
acquired. Unless the newspaper requests 
library-written stories, only the facts should 
be given to a reporter for expert treatment. 
We have found that it pays to be entirely 
frank with the press; that statements made 
“off the record” are respected; that news 
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of impending events which should be held 
is held and that, when the story breaks, we 
get better coverage than when a story is 
given at the last minute. Oftentimes, too, 
the trained reporter sees a valuable news 
story in material which the librarian is apt 
to overlook. 

A weekly book review column and list of 
books added to the Berkshire Athenaeum’s 
collections have been features for many 
years. Both items have survived the gen- 
eral paring down required by the paper 
shortage. The book review column pre- 
sents information supplied by the library 
not only to library patrons but also to book 
readers who are nonusers of the library. 
The book list gives the library users a 
handy list for reference; it also furnishes 
an answer to those borrowers who com- 
plain that the library “never has any new 
books.” 

The Berkshire Athenaeum’s most impor- 
tant long-range partnership with the Berk- 
shire Evening Eagle is the cooperative film- 
ing of past and present newspaper files. 
The cost is divided equally between the 
library and the newspaper. 


The Radio 


= is the ideal medium with which 
to sell the library and its services to 
the individual. Only by radio can the li- 
brarian get into the homes of hundreds of 
listeners and tell them his story personally. 
Primarily, the purpose of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum’s radio program is to acquaint 
readers and library users with information 
about new books, authors, records available 
in the record lending collection, and about 
library service in general, and to give non- 
readers and nonlibrary users a program to 
which they may listen with interest. In 
the case of records there is ample proof 
that their playing is enjoyed, especially by 
people without phonographs who have to 
rely on the radio for musical entertainment. 
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Only. secondarily is the program designed 
to stimulate the circulation of specific books. 
We never forget that our listeners: are all 
taxpayers. Therefore, although-we do not 
expect many listeners to rush out and read 
the books or borrow the records, we never 
forget that the program must be sufficiently 
interesting to hold the listener’s attention and 
to convince him that the library is worth the 
tax support he is forced to give it. The pro- 
gram must also be good enough to merit the 
prime time given it by the radio station. In 
brief, radio is an effective medium for pre- 
senting the library’s services, for giving 
people information which they appreciate 
(even though evidence of their appreciation is 
not apparent in immediate circulation in- 
crease), and for presenting an interesting and 
entertaining half-hour to the public in the 
name of the library. It is especially ef- 
fective in giving an understanding of a 
tax-supported institution to the taxpayer 
who is not a book reader or library user 
and who is too often unaware of the pur- 
poses, functions, and values of the public 
library. The radio takes the library’s mes- 
sage to many people who can be reached 
through no other medium. 


Invitation 


The request to individuals, organizations, 
and the community to participate in the 
accomplishment of the work 


Getting the community, or groups within 
it, enthusiastic and informed is not enough. 
Each individual must be made to feel that 
he may have a part in the undertaking and 
that his contribution is valuable and will 
be appreciated, even though his only offering 
is his annual assessment through taxes. The 
feeling of being a participant in a worthwhile 
project is one of the strongest forces that can 
be put behind the library’s program. 


Efficient, courteous service, given by a 
staff versed in the social arts, undoubtedly 
is the foundation stone upon which to build 
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effective library service. But personality, 
training, and service are not enough. The 
day is past when the world will beat a path 
to your door just because you have the 
best mousetrap; too often the world will 
be diverted by the sign your competitor has 
erected in front of your house. The 
advertising of the library’s competitors— 
inexpensive magazines, radio, movies, auto- 
mobiles and other modern activities ad 
infinitum—must be met by better ad- 
vertising for the library. - Further, if in- 
dividuals and various organizations are 
already extoling the virtues of your mouse- 
trap, why not organize them and get them 
to sing in unison? It is more harmonious 
and more effective. 


Friends of the Berkshire Athenaeum 
7 TRUSTEES of the Berkshire Athe- 


naeum had long felt a need for an 
informal, auxiliary group which would 
bring together library patrons for the pur- 


pose of informing them of the services and 
needs of the library and, through them, of 
informing the community, as well as giving 
the patrons an outlet for individual and 
group participation in the development of 


their institution. On June 1, 1938, such 
a group, known as the Friends of the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, was organized on the 
simplest and most informal lines consistent 
with useful service. The Friends have con- 
ducted a survey which covered all phases of 
the library’s services and informed the com- 
munity about what community leaders think 
and expect of the library. They established 
a music and art library (curtailed because 
of war conditions). They collected funds 
for the establishment of several perma- 
nent memorials. They presented Pocket 
BOOKS to service men and women. They 
published (until war conditions forced sus- 
pension) a news bulletin, the Bookmark. 
They have been largely responsible for the 
establishment of a community branch li- 
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brary. They have held well-attended and 
widely publicized annual meetings. The 
seven-year history of the group has shown 
that it is one of the most valuable assets of 
the library. 

Fears expressed in some quarters that 
the Friends might encroach on trustee pre- 
rogatives or that the group might inter- 
fere with library management are entirely 
groundless. The organization exists by 
virtue of trustee sanction, and its sphere 
of action in the library’s managerhent js 
limited to suggestion. To the librarian 
and trustees it has proved that an active 
and intelligently directed Friends group 
can be a strong right arm in developing a 
truly public institution. 


Gifts and Memorials 


DIRECT GIFT of books or money is, per- 
A haps, the most satisfying way of par- 
ticipating in the work of the library. We 
have made it a policy to accept all gifts— 
even the most atrocious results of spring 
cleaning—in the belief that to accept is to 
win a friend; to refuse may make an enemy. 
The widespread belief that utter junk is of 
value to the library is hard to eradicate, 
and to try to explain that the books grandpa 
chose so carefully are not worth a tinker’s 
dam usually creates nothing but distress 
and distrust. We, therefore, accept all 
gifts with equal expressions of gratitude 
and inform the donor that they will be 
segregated for disposal to our collections, 
schools, hospitals, armed services, merchant 
marine, penal institutions, other libraries, 
or salvage. Because of this statement, do- 
nors understand that their valuable contri- 
butions may not appear on our shelves, and 
we have yet to receive complaints concern- 
ing our disposition of unwanted items. 
The Friends have been especially active 
in seeking funds for memorials. Not only 
have they been responsible for the establish- 
ment of several permanent funds, but they 
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have stressed the presentation of the me- 
morial volume in place of funeral flowers. 
This has resulted in many books of special 
yalue or expense being received. For ex- 
ample, since the first of this year over thirty- 
six memorial books have been received, 
representing a money value of over $175. 


Community Calendar of Events 


S PART of its program to keep in regu- 

lar and periodic contact with civic 
and social organizations, the library operates 
a “Community Calendar of Events.” Each 
month a double postcard is sent to organi- 
zations throughout the city, asking them 
to list their events scheduled for the coming 
month. The information obtained is kept 
in a day book in the reference department 
where it can be consulted in person or by 
telephone, by program chairmen who have 
found it useful in avoiding conflicting dates. 
Each month’s schedule of events open to 
the public is printed in the local newspaper. 
While this is primarily a service, it is also 
an effective means of letting all organized 
groups in the community know that the 
library is always at their service and that 
their cooperation is essential to the li- 
brary’s success. 


Library and the Government 


a... AVERAGE MAN who goes into poli- 
tics is sincerely interested in doing a 
good job. You may question his methods, 
but you will usually find that his motives, 
while mixed, are in the main on the side of 


better service to his constituents. He is 
also very human and wants to feel that his 
interest is appreciated. Oftentimes the li- 
brarian will find that the councilman has 
a better understanding of the community’s 
regard for the public library than does the 
librarian himself. 

In our situation, where the library is not 
a bona fide city department and where the 
council has no control over the library after 
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funds have been appropriated for its sup- 
port, it is essential that the councilmen be 
made to feel that their interest and under- 
standing are important to the success of the 
library’s program. We, therefore, keep the 
councilmen informed of the work and plans 
of the library by personal contact, indi- 
vidual copies of reports, and ex officio 
membership in the Friends of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum. This cultivation of the 
friendly interest of the city council—invit- 
ing them to participate—is a major feature 
of our general program. 


Participation Works Both Ways 
ter LIBRARIAN and staff have an obli- 


gation to the community to participate 
in worthwhile activities. This does not mean 
that they should be joiners and expend their 
energies in belonging to large numbers of 
special groups. It does mean that library 
personnel should be available for and par- 
ticipate in the work of civic organizations 
and enterprises of community-wide value: 
the Council of Social Agencies, the Com- 
munity Fund, the Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations, bond drives, salvage 
drives, the Veterans Advisory Committee, 
and similar enterprises. By actively sup- 
porting the programs of other organiza- 
tions, the library personnel greatly strength- 
ens the library’s invitation to community 
participation in its program. 

While the library must present all sides 
of controversial questions, the librarian and 
the staff should be willing to support causes. 
They may be criticized, but they will be 
respected. 


Warning: Don’t Overdo 


RECENT STATEMENT concerning war 
A advertising applies equally well to 
drives for library objectives: “Some psy- 
chologists believe. that an already familiar 
slogan embeds itself more deeply and favor- 
ably in our consciousness if it comes to our 
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attention after a lapse of time rather than 
if it is repeatedly flashed before us. If this 
is true, a rival car may come back after the 
war with the nostalgic appeal of an old- 
time favorite song, whereas De Soto and 
Plymouth may sound like stale tunes arti- 
ficially played in a vain effort to keep them 
on the Hit Parade.” Overselling can be 
as fatal as underselling, particularly if the 
project is a long-range one. Well-timed 
rests of suitable duration will enable the 
library to return with new arguments in 
new forms while utilizing the memory of 
the earlier attempts. 


SEPTEMBER 1945 
Inspire, Inform, Invite 


pean INFORM, INvITE—these are the 
essential elements in organizing a com- 
munity for library support. The specific 
projects and approaches will vary with the 
community and the problems, and the cor- 
rect proportion of each element can be 
determined only by special study of the 
particular venture. Whatever the en- 
deavor, however, if the three elements of the 
formula are present in their proper propor- 
tions, the chances of failure are remote 
indeed. 


A.LL.A. Division Officers 


FFICERS of the Association of Col- 
QO lege and Reference Libraries for 


1945-46 are: president, Blanche 
Prichard McCrum, Wellesley College Li- 
brary, Wellesley, Mass.; vice president and 
president-elect, Errett Weir McDiarmid, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Charles V. Park, Central 
Michigan College of Education Library, 
Mount Pleasant; treasurer, Mrs. Vera S. 
Cooper, DePauw University Library, 
Greencastle, Ind.; past-president, Winifred 
Ver Nooy, University of Chicago Li- 
braries; directors-at-large: Ralph Eugene 
Ellsworth, State University of Iowa Li- 
braries, Iowa City; Stanley Pargellis, New- 
berry Library, Chicago; and Eunice Wead, 
goo Asylum Ave., Hartford, Conn. Homer 
Halvorson, Johns Hopkins University Li- 
brary, Baltimore ; and Louise Savage, Alder- 
man Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, have been elected as the new 
A.C.R.L. representatives on the A.L.A. 
Council for the term 1945-49. 

The 1945-46 officers of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification are: presi- 


dent, Amelia Krieg, Public Library, 
Seattle; vice president and president-elect, 
Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana; secretary-treasurer, Alice 
E. Phelps, Public Library, Cleveland; 
directors-at-large, Anne Ethelyn Markley, 
Boeing Airplane Company Library, 
Wichita, Kan.; Maurice F. Tauber, Co- 
lumbia University Libraries, New York 
City; Caroline Whittemore, Dartmouth 
College Library, Hanover, N.H. Repre- 
sentatives of the division on the A.L.A. 
Council who were elected this year are: 
Hazel Dean, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus. 

The provisional officers of the Division of 
Hospital Libraries for 1945-46 are: presi- 
dent, Bertha K. Wilson, U.S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration Facility Library, Downey, IIl.; 
secretary, Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, Public 
Library, Minneapolis. 

The officers of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People for 1945-46 
are: president, Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public 
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Library, Cleveland ; vice president, Martha 
Manier Parks, School Libraries Division, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; secretary, Marguerite Kirk, Depart- 
ment of Library and Visual Aids, Board of 
Education, Newark; treasurer, Eleanor 
Kidder, Public Library, Seattle. The di- 
vision’s newly elected representatives on the 
A.L.A. Council are: Margaret R. Greer, 
School Libraries, and Board of Education 
Library, Minneapolis; Nancy Elizabeth 
Hoyle, School Libraries, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Va.; Barbara Easton 
Bent, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Provisional officers of the Division of 
Public Libraries elected Oct. 15, 1944, 
are: president, Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland; first vice 
president, Martha B. Merrell, Public 
Library, Racine, Wis.; second vice presi- 
dent, Annie I. Hume, Willistead Library, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada; treasurer, Nor- 
dica Fenneman, Public Library, Chicago; 


executive secretary, Julia Wright Merrill, 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
The following provisional directors repre- 
sent the sections indicated: Adult Education, 
Elsie Gordon, Public Library, Detroit; 


Branch Librarians, Mrs. Dorothy T. 
Hagerman, West Side Branch, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Business 
and Technology, Milton A. Drescher, 
Public Library, Milwaukee; Lending, 
Magnus K. Kristoffersen, Public Library, 
Hartford, Conn.; Librarians of Large 
Public Libraries, Carl Vitz, Public 
Library, Minneapolis; Order and Book 
Selection, Glenn M. Lewis, Public Library, 
Minneapolis; Service Librarians, Isabel 
DuBois, Bureau of Naval Personnel, U.S. 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C.; 
Small Libraries, Annie I. Hume, Wil- 
listead Library, Windsor, Ont., Canada. 

Officers of the Library Extension Divi- 
sion for 1945-46 are: president, Mildred 
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W. Sandoe, Ohio State Library, Colum- 
bus; vice president, (Miss) Julius Walton 
Amis, North Carolina State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh; LeNoir Dimmitt, Ex- 
tension Loan Library Bureau, University 
of Texas, Austin; Kathryn P. Mier, Mis- 
souri State Library Commission, Jefferson 
City; treasurer, Lena B. Nofcier, Library 
Extension Division, State Department of 
Library and Archives, Frankfort, Ky.; 
directors, Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, Ore- 
gon State Library, Salem; Hazel B. War- 
ren, Extension Division, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis. Representative of 
the division on the A.L.A. Council is: H. 
Marjorie Beal, North Carolina State Li- 
brary Commission, Raleigh. 

The 1945-46 officers of the Trustees 
Division are: chairman, Mrs. Samuel 
Mitchell, Public Library, Wheaton, IIl.; 
first vice chairman, Paul R. Benson, Public 
Library, New Castle, Ind.; second vice 
chairman, Edward J. A. Fahey, Free 
Public Library, Irvington, N.J.; executive 
secretary, Mrs. Paul W. Cook, Public 
Library, Evanston, IIl.; treasurer, Mrs. 
George H. Knaus, Public Library, River 
Forest, Ill. Members of the board of 
directors for the term expiring in 1947 are: 
Marion Packard, ‘Township Library, 
Flushing, Mich.; Thomas J. Porro, Public 
Library, Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. Paul Reed, 
Public Library, Tulsa, Okla.; James J. 
Weadock, Jr., Public Library, Lima, Ohio. 
Members of the board of directors for 
terms expiring in 1946 are: J. C. M. Mac- 
Beth, Public Libraries, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Berk- 
shire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
William Shand, Free Public Library, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, 
Franklin Sylvester Library, Medina, Ohio. 
A.L.A. Councilors are: Andrew B. Lemke, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, Chicago; Margaret 
Southwick, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 





Membership Opinion on the Bulletin 


NLY SEVENTEEN A.L.A. members 
C) replied to the questionnaire on the 

A.L.A. Bulletin which appeared in 
the June issue. However, the reactions of 
the seventeen were, in most cases, so similar 
that we believe they will assist us in making 
plans for future Bulletin publication. The 
most striking reactions were that: (1) Al- 
most none of our correspondents thinks we 
should have articles and notes about books 
in the Bulletin. Thirteen answered “no’’ to 
the question on their inclusion and only 
two, “yes.” Six, however, qualified their 
negative votes by saying that they liked the 
listings prepared by the Boo&list on the in- 
side front cover each month and the special 
lists like “‘50 Outstanding Books of 1944” 
and the “Most Widely Used Children’s 
Books of 1939-43.” (2) Nobody voted 
against the inclusion of the feature, “What 
They’re Doing,” and several even said that 
they felt it should be included “by all 
means.” Two or three commented that 
“What They’re Doing” should be included 
“only if worthwhile—some seem thin and 
obvious” and that “they fall into a rather 
deadly pattern.” 

Comments on the other two questions 
were interesting but in no way as conclusive 
as the two mentioned above. The articles 
remembered with particular favor by those 
replying led us to believe, as was to be ex- 
pected, that the readers base their preference 
on subject rather than author or style. The 
subject which seemed to be of most interest 
to 4.L.A. Bulletin readers was the A.L.A., 
its organization, functions, and general set- 
up. One reader simply said “all articles on 
service of A.L.A.” Adult education, pub- 
lic relations, and censorship seem to be next 
to the A.L.A. in interest. Two who replied 


commended particularly Miss Peterson’s 
articles and bibliographies on source ma- 
terials and how to use them. 

Five of those replying to the question 
about the sections they preferred or liked 
the least said that they liked all of the sec- 
tions and would hate to see any of them 
dropped. Preferences for particular sec- 
tions ranged in the following order: 
A.L.A. News, 9; Clearing House, 7; Pick- 
ups, 4; articles, 3; Post, 2; publicity notes 
and materials, 1; and positions, 1. Those 
liked the least were: Post, 3; Pickups, 3; 
articles, 3; and Clearing House, 1. 

Some general comments included on the 
questionnaires were “I don’t read the Bul- 
letin for articles; . . . you see, I think of 
the Bulletin as news and not as interesting 
reading matter.” “In general, the back end 
of the Bulletin is more interesting than the 
front end. The subjects and the ideas of 
the articles are o.k.; it’s just that the writ- 
ers put no meat in them.” “Take heart. 
My civil engineer husband Joves to read the 
Bulletin.” “In general, the articles leave me 
cold; too general, wordy, vague.” “The 
Bulletin has certainly picked up in the last 
few months!” “I read the articles about 
children’s work first and then all the rest.” 
“The entire Bulletin is excellent. Could we 
have more illustrations after the war?” 
“For me, the short news items are the most 
interesting material in the Bulletin. Please 
continue all of them.” “Positions is the 
best thing in the Bulletin. I like Clearing 
House and Pickups very much. The ar- 
ticles are the least helpful.” “I like the 
‘What They’re Doing’ series and the news 
feature sections added to the Bulletin in 
recent years.” 

—EDITOR 
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PICKUPS 


HE AMERICAN COUNCIL on Educa- 
2, has been given a grant of $150,000 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the General Education Board for a 
two-year investigation of what civilian 
schools and colleges can learn from the 
Army and Navy wartime training tech- 
niques. The study will be under the direc- 
tion of Alonzo G. Grace, assisted by a 
special commission of leading educators, 
including A.L.A. Executive Secretary Mi- 
lam, who will meet with Dr. Grace from 
time to time and visit military and naval 
installations to view training programs in 
operation. Among the subjects which have 
been selected are the various procedures 
which the armed forces have used in selec- 
tion, classification, and assignment of per- 
sonnel. —The comprehensive library program 
by which the reading interests of men and 
women have been met will be included. 


LVIN §. JOHNSON is retiring this year as 
director of the New School for Social 
Research. As director of the activities of 
the school since its founding twenty-six years 
ago, Dr. Johnson has developed an outstand- 
ing program of adult education. In the past 
two years the school enrolment has more 
than doubled—from 2000 in 1943 to 4500 
this past spring. 


RED W. CROMWELL, formerly Assistant 

Superintendent of Documents under 
the late Alton P. Tisdel, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Documents of 
the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Mr. Cromwell started his career at the 
Printing Office in 1905 as a stenographer, 
later serving as cashier, chief of bookkeep- 
ing section, and assistant superintendent. 


By the Editor 


VEN a Thousand Best Books Are Not 

Enough for Education” was the sub- 
ject of a speech by Lt. Col. T. V. Smith at 
the annual meeting of the Denver Adult 
Education Council. 


SERVICEMAN just home from Okinawa 
A reported to the girls on how hard 
he had to work to get leave: “I told the 
C.O. everything—that my mother was 
sick, that my best girl was running around 
with a Marine, but when I told him my 
library card had expired and I had to get 
a new one, that did it!” 


HE Art of Librarianship” by William 
Dosite Postell appeared in School and 
Society for June 30. 


pea four million copies of Ameri- 


can books will be sold to the 
Europeans in English, French, Dutch, 
Italian, and German translations to fill the 
vacuum created by the Nazis, who spe- 
cialized in burning rather than publishing 
books. The books are being distributed by 
the O.W.I. Overseas Publications Bureau 
at the request of the Army’s Psychological 
Warfare Branch and will be handled at 
no cost to the United States Government. 
The Overseas Editions, called Editions 
Transatlantique when printed in London, 
are printed in paper-covered low-grade 
paper editions measuring 43 by 63 inches. 
Besides special editions, the O.W.I. has 
bought at low rates about 275,000 copies of 
about 250 titles in their regular or reprint 
editions. In addition to the four million 
being distributed to Europe, another half 
million books are to go to the Pacific and 
many are on their way to Manila and China. 
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HAT the G.I. Reads” by David G. 

Wittles in the June 23 Saturday 
Evening Post discusses the Council on Books 
in Wartime armed services editions and 
what they mean to the American soldier and 
sailor all over the world. 


EVERAL MONTHS AGO a committee to 
S promote public interest was organized 
under the sponsorship of the California Li- 
brary Association and the A.L.A. Public 
Relations Committee. Its purpose was to 
endeavor to have Hollywood present li- 
brarians in a more favorable light than has 
been the case in many movies in the past 
few years. Since the organization of the 
committee, we have noticed the following: 


In spite of Betty Smith’s having presented 
a very unsympathetic librarian in her novel, 
the movie version of 4 Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn has an understanding and attractive li- 
brarian. 

Danny Kaye’s leading lady in Wonder Man 
is the very attractive Virginia Mayo. 

In the first picture to present Clark Gable 
to his far-flung public since his Army service, 
Greer Garson will appear as a librarian and 
leading lady of the film, Strange Adventure. 


We wonder if the efforts of the com- 
mittee have had anything to do with this 
change in Hollywood’s picture of us. 


EDICINE for the Soul” by E. Beeson 

Michel appeared in the Exchangite 
for May. The article discusses American 
public library service and what its benefits 
in American life have been and can be. 


ORGE AGUAYO, subdirector of the Gen- 
J eral Library of the University of Ha- 
vana, is in this country on a fellowship from 
the Library of Congress and is serving as 
consultant in library science at L.C. 


SEPTEMBER 1945 


I* A GENERAL DISCUSSION of the activities 
and the future plans of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the president, in 
his annual report for 1944, has the follow- 
ing to say about the A.L.A. and librarians: 

The development of the American Library 
Association during the past twenty-five 
years has been an outstanding professional 
achievement to which literally thousands of 
librarians have given their best thought and 
effort. Within its membership and influence 
the Association has included the librarians of 
Canada as well as those of the United States, 


ANY LIBRARIANS in this country will 
M undoubtedly be pleased to learn that 
in replies to letters from Mr. Milam at the 
time of the cessation of hostilities in Europe, 
Isak Collijn reports from Stockholm that 
he is still carrying on his bibliographical 
work; Arne Kildal reports from Oslo that 
after the Nazification of his library position 
he left on his own initiative and that he was 
expelled from his position as secretary of 
the World Association of Norwegians, but 
that the day after the liberation he was back 
in both positions; Marcel Godet sent word 
from Berne expressing appreciation for the 
good wishes of the International Relations 
Board; Jacob ter Meulen wrote from The 
Hague that the Peace Palace Library had 
not been damaged except for broken win- 
dows, that he was personally expelled from 
his home, and that his greatest job now is 
to fill up the gap of the five war years; 
C. Breycha-Vauthier reports from Geneva 
that the League of Nations Library is con- 
tinuing to assemble material and is now 
preparing a list of books cataloged 1940-44 
and that he has heard from Tietse Pieter 
Sevensma, Leyden, who “is shortly coming 
to Switzerland and plans to discuss the pos- 
sibility of resuming the activities of the 
International Federation.” 





ALA. NEWS 


Washington Representative 

Paut Howarb, librarian of the Gary, Ind., 
Public Library, has been selected by the 
A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee and 
the A.L.A. Executive Board as the A.L.A.’s 
representative in its new Washington office. 
The office is being financed from funds con- 
tributed by librarians and friends of li- 
braries through the Library Development 
Fund. Mr. Howard hopes to report for 
duty in Washington not later than Octo- 
ber I. 


Executive Board and Budget Com- 
mittee Meetings 

AT THE MEETING of the A.L.A. officers 
in June it was decided that the fall meeting 
of the Executive Board will be held on 
October 10-13 at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

The A.L.A. Budget Committee is sched- 
uled to meet at Headquarters on October 
5-6. Members of the committee are Presi- 
dent Ulveling, President-Elect Rothrock, 
Treasurer Gjelsness, and Robert Alexander 
Miller, of the Finance Committee. 


Division Constitution Changes 

IN ACCORDANCE with the provisions of 
the Constitution of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People, the chair- 
man of the Constitution Committee submits 
the following recommendations for amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws. 


Constitution 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 3. A.L.A. life members before June 
1939 may be admitted without allotment to 
membership of this division. (To be inserted) 


Article IV. Sections 


Sec. 2. (a) A member of the American 


Association of School Librarians, the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association, or the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table may join these, 
or other groups organized later, upon payment 
annually of a special membership fee to the 
treasurer of each additional group joined. 
(Correction of official name) 
By-Laws 
Article I. Dues 


Sec. 5. (a) Membership year. The mem- 
bership year of the division shall be the calen- 
dar year. 

(b) Fiscal year. The fiscal year of the 
division shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
division except as otherwise provided in the 
constitution and by-laws. (To be inserted) 


The ballot for voting will be mailed 
with the October Top of the News. 


Planning a Tax Campaign? 

THE RECENT successful campaign for in- 
creased tax millage for the Minneapolis 
Public Library has produced two useful 
scrapbooks which may be borrowed by li- 
braries requesting them. One is a scrap- 
book of related newspaper publicity; the 
other contains printed and mimeographed 
publicity materiai issued by the library. 
Requests should be sent to the A.L.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Office. 


Rockefeller Grant 

Tue A.L.A. has received a grant of up 
to $90,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for expenses of selection and purchase 
of reference books for libraries in war areas. 
For publications of each of the years 1944, 
1945, and 1946, $30,000 will be available 
as needed, with the understanding that in 
each year of the period A.L.A. will agree 
in advance with officers of the foundation 
upon the amounts needed. 
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Visitors 


JuLian MarcHEna, director of the Na- 
tional Library, San Jose, Costa Rica, is vis- 
iting libraries in this country on a travel 
grant awarded by the State Department. 
He spent several days in and around Chicago 
under the sponsorship of the A.L.A. 

John F. D. Scarborough, an architect 
from Melbourne, Australia, is visiting li- 
braries in Great Britain, Sweden, and the 
United States, in anticipation of planning a 
library for the University of Melbourne. 
He visited A.L.A. Headquarters in July. 

Elena Braceras, National Library of 
Uruguay, and Elvira Lerena, Biblioteca 
Artigas-Washington, Montevideo, who 
studied library science under Arthur E. 
Gropp in Montevideo and who have just 
completed a year’s work in the University 
of Denver School of Librarianship, are mak- 
ing a tour of visits to libraries under the 
A.L.A.’s auspices. 


Nominating Committee 


THE FOLLOWING have accepted appoint- 
ment as members of the Nominating Com- 


mittee for 1945-46: Benjamin Edward 
Powell, Dorotha Dawson, Richard E. 
Crouch, Dorothy E. Henry, and Ernest J. 
Reece, chairman. 


Harrassowitz Still Functions 
Tue A.L.A. has been notified by the 


military government in Leipzig that it has 
been asked to inform the A.L.A. that the 
Company of Otto Harrassowitz, buchhand- 
lung und antiquariat, Hauptmannstrasse 1, 
is still operating and has preserved and 
stored a good many books and periodicals 
for American libraries. Otto Harrassowitz 
hopes to resume normal business operations 
with American librarians as soon as condi- 
tions permit. For the time being informa- 
tion may be obtained through the Military 
Government, Leipzig. 
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Rue List and Allen Sales List 


Tue Epwin ALLEN ComPAny’s sales 
catalog “Latest 1945 Reader List” says: 
“The compilation of this list is based on 
Eloise Rue’s Subject Index to Books for the 
Primary Grades, 1943, published by the 
A.L.A. Other titles have been added on the 
basis of professional recommendations and 
popularity.” 

The A.L.A. called Allen’s attention to 
the fact that the Allen list contains titles 
definitely turned down by Miss Rue and 
her consultants. It has requested that Rue 
titles be identified in the Allen list, or that 
reference to the Rue index be omitted en- 
tirely. 

The Rue index referred to, indexes 500 
books, of which more than 300 are readers, 
Of these 300, Allen lists only 149. They 
also list 95 readers not indexed in Rue. All 
of these are not titles rejected by Rue, 
but the discrepancy points to the advisability 
of basing book selection on professional tools 
rather than sales catalogs. 


One Moment, Please! 


AT THE JUNE MEETING of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Relations with Local Library 
Groups and on Membership Participation it 
was decided to recommend a definite pro- 
gram for local chapter and regional develop- 
ment. In these final stages, suggestions from 
members are still desired. Some of the 
questions that call for consideration are: 


Should regional meetings be held every 
year, regardless of A.L.A. conferences, or 
every year offsetting the A.L.A. conference? 

Should the A.L.A. meet regularly regard- 
less of regional meetings? 

Should membership dues for A.L.A. be 
adjusted to permit an assignment of dues to 
a regional or local group? 

Should dues be increased slightly for this 
purpose, or may the development of local 
groups be expected to increase the member- 
ship income enough to offset the cost of local 
A.L.A. organization? 
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The problem of local groups and regional 
development is one question. The commit- 
tee is conscious also of the Council’s in- 
structions that it make suggestions and 
recommendations covering a number of 
other topics. The members have given the 
committee much help already, but it will 
welcome more suggestions. Members who 
have not yet contributed to the discussion 
as illustrated in the 4.L.A. Bulletin for 
January, February, and May are invited to 
write at once to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Marian C. Manley, 34 Commerce 
St., Newark 2. 


Library Day Canceled 


ALTHOUGH all arrangements for the Li- 
brary Day at Chautauqua, announced sev- 
eral months ago, had been made, on the 
recommendation of the director of program 
and education at Chautauqua, the plans 
were canceled. The reason was that ac- 
commodations for additional reservations at 
Chautauqua were unavailable and it was felt 
that unless a good library group attended 
the meeting it might not be a success. 


1942 Trustees Citation 

AT THE MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE in 
June 1942 one of the trustees selected to 
receive the Citation of Merit, Charles 
Whedbee, a trustee of the North Carolina 
Library Commission, was unable to attend 
and asked that the presentation be held until 
a later conference so that he could accept the 


citation personally. Since 1942 there have 
been no conferences, and, therefore, the ci- 
tation had not been presented. In the late 
spring of this year, the chairman of the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, Mrs. Marian D. 
Tomlinson, received word that Mr. Whed- 
bee had died. After consideration, Mr. 
Whedbee’s citation was sent to his son by 
Laurance J. Harwood, who was chairman of 
the Jury on Citation of Trustees at the time 
Mr. Whedbee was selected for the honor. 


L.D.F. Executive Assistant 

MouriEL ERNESTINE PERRY, librarian, 
Carnegie-Stahl Free Public Library, Belle- 
vue, Ohio, has been given a leave of absence 
by her library board to serve as executive 
assistant to the Library Development Fund 
Campaign Committee. Miss Perry is as- 
sisting in the continuation of the campaign, 
which the campaign committee feels should 
be carried on until all librarians and friends 
of libraries have been given an opportunity 
to participate. 


C. & R. L. Conference in Print 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER of College 
and Research Libraries has a second part 
devoted to a conference in print for college 
and university librarians. The eighty-page 
section includes symposiums on communica- 
tion and cooperation, a report on the prog- 
ress in microprint, a microcard code, and a 
report on a study of the Library of Congress 
Catalog of Printed Cards. 


L.D.F. Total Is Now $67,340.48 


States and one territory which have reached 
80 per cent or more of their goal 
Per Cent 


Arkansas 


Louisiana 
Michigan 
Missouri 


New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Puerto Rico 


Vermont 
Washington 





The 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Government Film Catalog 


IN ORDER to meet the need for a single 
source giving information on all generally 
available government films, a catalog, U.S. 
Government Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips, has been compiled. Since only 4 
limited number of copies are available, li- 
braries which are especially interested in 
film sources are asked to write to the Divi- 
sion of Visual Aids, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


Labeling 


AN ILLUSTRATED, popularly written 
booklet entitled The Inside Story is the 
first consumer booklet published by the 
Grocery Manufacturers’ Information 
Council of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. The booklet gives a prac- 
tical review and analysis of labels, describes 
the information needed, and shows how 
labels can help in wiser purchasing. 

Copies of The Inside Story, and new 
material as it develops, will be sent to li- 
brarians. Requests should be sent to 
Mabel G. Flanley, Flanley and Wood- 
ward, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 17. 


Census Reports Available 


THE Bureau of the Census has avail- 
able for distribution to public libraries a 
number of publications of 1940 census ma- 
terial on agriculture, business, manufac- 
tures, population, and housing. Any 
library may receive the publications as long 
as the supply lasts, but only those issues 
covering the state in which the library is 
located will be sent. Requests should be 
addressed to the Bureau of Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Brief News of 


General Interest 


University of Illinois Assistantships 


Tue University oF Iuinots Library 
School is offering several graduate assistant- 
ships requiring twenty hours of work per 
week in the university library and carry- 
ing a stipend of nine hundred dollars for 
twelve months, with one month’s vacation, 
They are awarded for one year and may 
be renewed once. Requirements for ap- 
pointment include an A.B. degree from an 
accredited college and a degree or certificate 
from an accredited library school. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to Robert Bing- 
ham Downs, director, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


Survey of Regional Service 


A PRELIMINARY DRAFT of A Survey of 
the Regional Library Service at Murray 
State Teachers College is the result of a 
survey sponsored by Murray State Teach- 
ers College, the Kentucky Library Exten- 
sion Division, and the T.V.A. in an effort 
to lay out a future program of library 
service after the T.V.A. withdrew its 
support. 

The mimeographed booklet is not avail- 
able for general distribution but copies may 
be borrowed from the Library Extension 
Division, Old Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 


Post-War Outlook 


Tue American Council on Public Af- 
fairs is publishing a new magazine entitled 
Post-War Outlook. .It contains articles 
and notes under the headings “International 
Affairs,” ‘National Affairs,” ‘“Reconver- 
sion,” “Surplus Property,” “Commerce,” 
“Labor,” and “Veterans.” The first issue, 
May 1945, includes a bibliography on 
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“Sources of Information on Marketing, 
Salesmanship” by Rose L. Vormelker, head 
of the Business Information Bureau, Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Subscriptions to the magazine are $4 
yearly, and it may be ordered from Post- 
War Outlook, 2153 Florida Ave. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


Book List for Small Public Libraries 

THE JUNE ISSUE of Minnesota Librar- 
ies, entitled “Booklist for Small Public 
Libraries,” includes 750 titles and 29 peri- 
odicals and is directed at communities of 
three thousand or under or at libraries 
with total book and periodical budgets of 
five hundred dollars or less. 

Single copies of the publication may be 
purchased for 35¢, or in lots of ten or more 
for 25¢, from the Syndicate Printing Co., 
501 Seventh Ave. South, Minneapolis 15. 
A check or money order should be enclosed. 


United Nations Documents 


THREE DOCUMENTS relating to the 
United Nations Charter have been issued by 
the Division of Public Liaison, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. A request 
blank is available from the division for the 
use of organizations which are interested in 
the wide distribution of the publications. 
Libraries may order them later directly from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

The documents to be distributed are: 
Charter of the United Nations, containing 
the full text; Summary Letter to the Presi- 
dent from the Secretary of State, including 
the reasons for and the accomplishments of 
the conference; and Report to the President 
on the Results of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, a detailed analysis of the prepara- 
tion and content of the charter, plus the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the United 
Nations Charter, and the Statute of the 
International Court. 


N.J.C. Scholarship 


THE New Jersey College for Women 
Library School has established a new two- 
year scholarship which will permit the re- 
cipient to complete her degree while working 
half time in the library. The money value 
of the scholarship covers tuition, room, and 
board. Candidates should have a bachelor’s 
degree, a creditable scholastic record, a real 
interest in and concept of the value of libra- 
ries, and preferably some library experience. 

Applications should be made as soon as 
possible, and applications or inquiries should 
be sent to the director of the Personnel Bu- 
reau, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick. 


Microprint Directory 

THE CoMMITTEE on Microfilming and 
Documentation of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation is planning to publish a revised 
edition of Ross C. Cibella’s Directory of 
Microfilm Sources at an early date. Any 
library which is equipped to make micro- 
film copies of material in its collection and 
which has not received a questionnaire 
mailed out in May is asked to request a 
copy from Jurgen G. Raymond, chairman, 
S.L.A. Committee on Microfilming and 
Documentation, New York Academy of 
Medicine Library, 2 E. 103rd St., New 
York City 29. 


Libraries as Memorials 

THE National Recreation Association 
has issued a number of its Recreation Bul- 
letin Service on the subject “Libraries and 
Book Collections as Living Memorials.” 
The date is July 1945. Copies may be 
secured from the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation on receipt of five cents to cover 
postage and handling. The address of the 
association is 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 10. 
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Microfilm Supplement 

THE COMMITTEE ON MICROPHOTOG- 
RAPHY of the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center and Union Library Catalogue has 
issued Supplement 3 (1944) of the Union 
List of Microfilms. There has been no 
change in editorial policy and efforts have 
been made to bring it into even greater 
conformity with standard cataloging prac- 
tice. The mimeographed volume contains 
2895 entries and may be purchased from 
the center for $3.25. Libraries desiring 
more recent information than that in the 
printed lists may receive it by sending a 
postal card with their request to the Phila- 
delphia Bibliographical Center, Fine Arts 
Bldg., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4. 


Rehabilitation Bibliography 
“REHABILITATION and Convalescent 
Care,” a bibliography of selected references 
pertaining to the serviceman and veteran, 
has been prepared by the Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Convalescent Services Division, 
Army Air Forces, and is published in the 
April 1945 issue of the Information Letter 
of the A.A.F. Convalescent—Rehabilitation 
Training Program. The bibliography lists 
only books, pamphlets, and periodicals pub- 
lished since 1939 and is available free of 
charge, in quantity, upon request to the 
Commanding General, A.A.F., Washington 
25, D.C., Attention: The Air Surgeon, 
Convalescent Services Division. 


Full Employment 

Tue Cirizens National Committee, 
Inc., has published Research Report No. 
2-417 entitled “Full Employment” and the 
“National Budget,’ a discussion of the 
Murray Full Employment Bill $.380. The 
booklet contains a summary of the bill, 
material from the President’s budget mes- 
sage of January 1945, statements by Sena- 
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tors Murray and Taft, and a discussion of 
five assumptions which the bill makes and 
which are seriously questioned. Single 
copies may be obtained free upon request 
to the Citizens National Committee, Inc, 


2633 16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
A.A-F. Library Service 


Tue Army Air Forces have recently 
set up libraries in camps throughout the 
various service commands, and qualified 
librarians are asked to apply for the va- 
cancies. Requirements and conditions of 
employment are identical with those in the 
Army Service Forces (see 4.L.4. Bulletin 
39:217, June 1945). Applications should 
be addressed to the command or air force 
in which the applicant wishes to work. 


Personnel Services Officer 
A.A.F. Personnel Distribution Command 
Louisville 


Mrs. Roybeth C. Blackburn 
Command Librarian 
A.A.F. Training Command 
Fort Worth, 1'ex. 


Personnel Services Officer 
First Troop Carrier Command 
Stout Field, Indianapolis 


Personnel Services Officer 
First Air Force 
Mitchel Field, L.I., N.Y. 


Personnel Services Officer 
Second Air Force 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Miss Page Morton 
Command Librarian 
Third Air Force, Tampa, Fla. 


Mary F. Marinan 
Command Librarian 
Fourth Air Force, San Francisco 


Personnel Services Officer 
Air Transport Command 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Mrs. Elaine C. Davie 

Command Librarian 

Air Technical Service Command 
Wright Field, Dayton 


Army Air Force Center 
Personnel Services Officer 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Nicaraguan Bibliography 

A Bibliography of Works Published in 
Nicaragua in 1944 and A Bibliography of 
Books and Pamphlets Published in Nica- 
ragua (with 1942 or Earlier as Date of 
Publication) are being distributed by the 
Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua in 
Managua. The former bibliography also 
includes a somewhat detailed study of the 
printing establishments of Nicaragua. 
They may be obtained free upon request to 
Edward M. Heiliger, director-librarian, 


Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua, 308 
Calle Candelaria, Managua, Nicaragua. 


Books . . . Bring Adventure 


THE ASSOCIATION of the Junior Leagues 
of America, Inc., is issuing thirteen tran- 
scriptions in the Books .. . Bring-Adventure 
series on standard-size records for use in 
classrooms, story-telling hours, recreation 
centers, hospitals, etc. The series was 
originally produced on 334 R.P.M. record- 
ings and many groups were unable to use 
them because of lack of equipment. 

For further information and to obtain 
the records, write to Dorothy Fisher, 
World Broadcasting Co., Sales Division, 
711 Fifth Ave., New York City 22. 


Positions 


Position open: University library in Cali- 
fornia. Senior cataloger to have charge of re- 
vision of classification and subject heading work. 
Must have experience in library employing L.C. 
classification. Salary and details upon applica- 
tion, A24. 


Position of head librarian at the Public Li- 
brary, St. Petersburg, Fla., will be open Oct. 1, 
1945. Particulars may be obtained from City 
Manager Carleton F. Sharpe, City Hall, St. 
Petersburg 4, Fla. 


Wanted: Cataloger, Great Falls, Mont., Pub- 
lic Library. Salary, $2000. Give education, ex- 
perience, references, and include picture. Mar- 
garet Fulmer, librarian. 


Wanted: Reference librarian, trained, for 
head of department. Must have three years’ 
experience. Work entails publicity and public 
relations. Five-day week. $2250. Apply: Pub- 
lic Library, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Wanted: Children’s librarian with library 
training. Salary, $1800-$2100. Apply giving 
detailed qualifications, references, and picture. 
Free Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 


Wanted: Chief cataloger by Scranton Public 

Library, Scranton, Pa. Must be library school 
graduate. Beginning salary, $2100. Position 
open October 1. Write for application form. 


Wanted: CATALOGERS AND INDEXERS 
for both head and assistant positions. Qualifica- 
tions include familiarity with subject matter in 


one or more of the following fields: chemistry 
and allied sciences, mathematics, psychology, 
pure science, social sciences; education and ex- 
perience in cataloging, classification, indexing, 
and especially subject heading work; and, in 
some cases, a reading knowledge of one or more 
languages, as French, German, Italian, Spanish. 
In applying give detailed account of educational 
qualifications and experience. The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 950-72 University Ave., New York 
City 52. 


Wanted: Head of circulation, central library; 
young adult librarian, including some reference 
work with older adults. Graduates of accredited 
library schools. Salaries, $1560 to $2000, de- 
pending upon experience. Apply giving detailed 
qualifications and references. Enclose picture. 
Schenectady Public Library, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


Wanted: Trained children’s librarian to take 
charge of children’s room in branch library. 
Beginning salary $1700 per year with $25 a 
month bonus. Give references, education, and 
experience and enclose photograph. Free Pub- 
lic Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Wanted: Librarian, A.B. in library science de- 
gree, nine years’ college library experience, de- 
sires position. A25. 


Wanted: Library school graduate with twenty 
years of experience desires a position in public, 
school, or college library. Refresher work in 
cataloging and classification at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. summer school, 1945. A26. 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payment 
should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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What Professional Publications 
Do You Need? 


HE A.L.A. Publishing Department has over two hundred projects in various 
stages of development. (See 4.L.4. Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1943, p. 405-06.) My 
committee has the task of recommending titles and projects needed by public ]j- 

braries of all sizes. 

As a librarian in a public library, what sort of publications do you need to help you in 
your work? Some have asked for a news bulletin; others say they have enough profes- 
sional periodicals to read. Several have pointed to the need for practical manuals on 
specific subjects, such as personnel administration, film lending service, public relations, 
Librarians of small libraries have called for materials on the conduct of board meetings, 
on community contact. 

What do you think? The A.L.A. is your organization, striving to meet your needs, 
Will you help by answering the questions below. . 

R. Russett Munn, Chairman 
Publications Committee, Public Libraries Division 


Please fill out, tear off, and return to R. Russell Munn, Akron Public Library. 


Signature 
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HAVE YOU A SUGGESTION? 


Cyd 


THE A.L.A. NOMINATING COMMITTEE for 
1945-46 has begun work and desires sug- 
gestions of nominees for the positions to 
be filled. These positions are: first vice 
president (president-elect), second vice 
president, treasurer, members of the Ex- 


ecutive Board and Council. Names should 
reach the chairman of the committee by 
September 15. 
ERNEST J. REECE, Chairman 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 
New York City 27 
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